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1538-40. /lev yap Ict6v, 8 fie TrAarr/v KaBiaaro 

rapaov ts xeipi, Aevma 6' lori 'etc ev r/v 
TCt/daAia re (evyAatoi jrapaKadiero. 

Badham (in 1851) wrote : ' In eic ev r/v latet aliud uerbum in tempore imper- 
fecta quod cruere nondum mihi contigit.' Will the missing imperfect ever see 
the light? Certainly neither elaivei (Jerram), nor eviTiQei (Paley), nor elAKero 
(Rauchenstein), nor el/iev' r/v (Bockh) satisfy. Each time I have returned to 
the passage, I have held exactly the same view, that etc ev r)v is genuine, ' the 
sails fitted nicely into one figure,' 'fitted square.' I see that the edd. are 
agreed to write KaBiararo : LG give KaOiaaro, which may be aaBeiaaro. In the 
Hippolytus 31 yvs rf/a&e vabv Kimpidoc eynafteioaTo, 

1559. Kov^ovra, sc. 7:66a, to be got by anastrophe from ravpewc tie Trot/?. 

1594- ir&Acv nAeo/iev \va%iav Kekeve av, 

oil de OTpetp' olax'. 

This is the most desperate passage in the Helena. Possibly draf 'lurks' in 
vai-iav, some monosyllable preceding, el' or aA/i' or f/v (en), avai; I should 
explain proleptically, ' come on, you be master and time the rowing, you turn 
round the rudder.' The explanation I once proposed, that Naf lav = ioXtav, a 
mythological allusion to the betrayal of Bacchus by a crew who, when he 
asked to be taken to Naxos, treacherously steered in the opposite and wrong 
direction (Ov. Met. Ill 641 sqq.), or to Bacchus' own treacherous betrayal of 
Ariadne at Naxos (Journal of Philol. XII 73), I do not wholly retract, but 
consider too remote to be very probable. 

Robinson Ellis. 



Word-formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius. An historical study of the 
development of vocabulary in vulgar and late Latin, with special reference 
to the Romance languages. New York, Ginn & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. xlvii, 
329. $2.50. 

This book contains a List of Authorities, an Introduction (pp. xv-xlvii) and 
chapters of considerable length upon Derivation and Composition. Under 
the first head such topics as Abstract Substantives in -Ho and -tus. Concrete 
Substantives in -o (-onis) and -tor. Adjectives in -bundtis and -bilis. Adverbs in 
-im and -ter are considered. Under the second head the main topics are 
Prepositional Compounds, Nominal Composition and Hybrids. 

The List of Authorities contains 90 titles and is of great value, although 
some additions may be made to it. Thus, no mention is made, on the one 
hand, of the monographs of Schmalz, Becher and Hellmuth upon the language 
of Cicero's correspondents, of the admirable lexical paper by Cesareo (De 
Petronii Sermone, I. A. Cesareo, Romae, 1887), nor, on the other hand, of 
certain more elaborate collections and treatises like the Corpus Glossariorum 
of Loewe and Goetz. Now and then a title which is omitted in the List of 
Authorities may be found in a footnote. This is true in the case of Land- 
graf's articles in the Blatt. f. d. bayer. Gymn. XVI (see footnote, p. 92, where, 
however, one should read XVI, not VII), and in the case of Etienne's De 
Deminutivis, etc. (cf. footnote, p. 141). 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. S°7 

With the general view advocated in the Introduction, of the historical 
relations existing, on the one hand, between the plebeian and classic speech, 
and, on the other hand, between the sermo plcbeius and the Romance languages, 
the reviewer is in accord. The view is in the main that adopted by Schuch- 
ardt, Miodonski, Stolz and others, but the author does not seem to keep 
carefully in mind, either in the Introduction or in the body of the work itself, 
certain distinctions upon which he lays emphasis ; we mean, for instance, the 
difference between the sermo urbanus, the sermo cotidianus and the sermo 
plebeius, and the line to be drawn between the sermo plebeius and the sermo 
rusticus. Thus the author remarks : " As used in the present work it (the 
sermo rusticus) is neither distinct from, nor altogether synonymous with the 
sermo plebeius. It refers rather to the question of provincial distinctions in the 
sermo plebeius, discussed in the next section, and is used to denote those 
features which seem to prevail especially in the rustic speech of Italy itself, 
and which for the most part have remained prominent in modern Italian" 
(p. xx), and on p. xxiv the sermo rusticus is spoken of as an extreme form of 
the sermo plebeius. This conception of the sermo rusticus does not seem to 
harmonize, however, with that notion of it which one gets from reading the 
lists of rustic words in the body of the work. So, for instance, on pp. 77-84 
there are lists of substantives in -turn, -etum, -He and -go. These substantives 
are all applied to rural things. The substantives in -turn and -etum indicate 
the localities where plants abound, and naturally, therefore, are more common 
in the works of the Scriptores R. R. than elsewhere ; but there is no reason 
to suppose that an urban purist would not use such words as olivetum or 
acsculetum if he had occasion to refer to a place where olives or oaks grew. 
Perhaps such an apparently analogous formation as bucitum may properly be 
regarded as plebeian, but the great majority of these nouns are rustic only in 
the sense that they are the names of things in the country. The author seems 
to be conscious of this fact now and then, for in speaking of the substantives 
in -go he says (p. 81): "the majority are by signification appropriate to the 
rustic language," and yet upon the same page one reads : " although a certain 
number of substantives in -go are quite classical, I have no hesitation in 
assigning the class as a whole to archaic and rustic Latin. Their vulgar 
character was evidently recognized by R6nsch, who cites a large number of 
them in his lists of plebeian words." Are we to say that the vocabulary of 
the sermo rusticus is to contain all the words not found in classical or formal 
Latin? Such a method would make the vocabulary of the sermo rusticus a 
vocabulary of technical terms, and in the same way, from Vitruvius for 
example, one could construct a sermo architectonicus, but such a sermo rusticus 
or architectonicus is not plebeian. In other words, the author has in mind one: 
conception of the sermo rusticus while his lists suggest quite another. 

In a similar way a confusion seems to exist in the author's mind between 
two different conceptions of the sermo plebeius, a confusion which is more 
fundamental but less tangible. The sermo cotidianus is described (p. xix) as 
"the free and easy medium of daily conversation " which facilitated commu- 
nication between the upper and lower classes, while, as it is remarked on p. 
xx, the distinction between that and the sermo plebeius is well illustrated by 
the difference noticeable between the language of the main narrative in the 
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Cena Trimalchionis and that used by Trimalchio and his colliberti. In the 
opinion of the reviewer very few of the lists given conform to this description 
of the sermo phbeius, and he would respectfully suggest that the book should 
be entitled Word-formation in the Sermo Cotidianus, 

To the lists of words, substantives in -a (cf. RSnsch, It. et Vulg., pp. 82, 85) 
might have been added, and compound prepositions and adverbs like praeter- 
propter and circumcirca, both of which classes of words are distinctly colloquial. 
The great value of the work consists in these lists, in which the author is 
indicated in whose writings a word first appears, and in the interesting 
comments which the author makes upon them. The lists must, however, be 
accepted as illustrative rather than exhaustive, as a somewhat careful exami- 
nation of a few of them reveals many omissions. So, for instance, to the 
sublist under Cicero (Epistt.), p. 6, should be added dignatio and iocaiio, which 
were apparently first used by Cicero and in his Epistt. Abruptio, adiunctio, 
admonitio, altercatio, apricatio, asseveratio, attributio, castigatio, commissio, cretio 
and a number of other words similarly formed should also appear here, it 
would seem, if the list were intended to be more than illustrative. Similarly, 
on pp. 60-2 we do not find agitator, comissator, convector, interpellator, nugator, 
pacificator, pracdiator, relator. All of these words occur in Cicero's Correspon- 
dence, and two or three of them also in writers of an earlier date. The 
following diminutive adjectives occur in Cicero's Correspondence and should 
be added to the list on pp. 188-9: barbatulus,hilarulus,horridulus,longulus, 
patuuli, refractariolus , subturpiculus. These additions come from Cicero's 
Correspondence only, so that it is evident many insertions must be made 
before the lists are complete. Among the works from which forms are given 
it would certainly seem that the Peregrinatio should appear, as no book offers 
us a better specimen of the sermo plebeius than it does. 

The style of the book is good and the proof-reading excellent. We have 
noticed only the following slips in these respects : monogram for monograph, 
p. 59; cotidianus, pp. 157, 166 and elsewhere, but quotidianus, p. 80, and on p. 
31 : " This class of derivatives ... is an archaism." 

The criticisms which have been made upon what seemed to the reviewer 
certain weaknesses in the book should not prevent one from recognizing its 
value. It constitutes one of the most important contributions which have 
been made to the study of colloquial Latin, and those of us who are interested 
in that subject will wait with interest for the companion volume upon Plebeian 
Syntax, of which the author speaks in his Preface. 

The University of Chicago. FRANK ABBOTT. 



La Mythologie et les Dieux dans les Argonautiques et dans l'Eneide, these 
presentee a la Faculte des Lettres de Paris par H. de la Ville de 
Mirmont, Maltre de Conferences a la Faculte des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Paris, Hachette, 1894. 

M. de la Ville de Mirmont undertakes to prove in this dissertation (cf. p. vii) 
that " the mythology of the Aeneid would not be what it is if the poet had not 
had at his disposal Greek epics other than the Iliad and Odyssey." Within 



